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AN APPEAL, &c. 


11 revolution, and the events in- 
volved in it, have awakened the attention of all 


Europe. It is impoſſible indeed, but that an ob- 


je& of ſuch magnitude ſhould excite univerſal 
regard, So vaſt an empire as France, whoſe 
importance in the rank of kingdoms, and whoſe 
general operations, have for the moſt part, uni- 
formly regulated the ſyſtems of other European 
powers for many centuries paſt, in their diſpoſiti- 
ons to peace, or war; could not have been 
thrown into ſuch mighty convulſions, without pro- 
portionably agitating neighbouring ſtates. As it 
might well be expected therefore, the ſurround- 
ing nations have felt the concuſſion, and been 
neceſſarily alarmed by the ſhock. And while the 
attention of public bodies, hath been excited to 
watch its progreſs, with ſedulous care and anxi- 


ety: individuals no leſs from their private and 


perſonal intereſt, have been compelled to regard 


it, with ſuitable apprehenſions and concern. And 
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| E 
however differently it may have appeared, ac. 
cording to the different mediums through which it 
hath been viewed ; all, have concurred in this one 
opinion concerning it, that it 1s pregnant with the 
moſt intereſting conſequences, both to perſons, 
and to ſociety. 


In the firſt paroxyſms of diſorder which the 
revolution occaſioned, the ſubjett was too vaſt and 
complicated, to be brought under any accurate 
deciſion, what the termination might be. The 
friends of it indeed were very confident, of its 
eventual happy conſequences. And it was at one 
time pretty much the cuſtom in this country, 
among a certain claſs of people, to ſpeak of it in 
the higheſt terms of panegyric. France, it was 
ſaid, would now aſcend the ſummit of glory, and 
the day was approaching, when from the pleni- 
tude of power ſhe would poſſeſs, ſhe might give 
laws to all Europe. Theſe were among the eulo- 
gies trumpeted from every mouth, and echoing 
from all quarters. But though the ſhort interval 
of three years hath hardly elapſed, ſince the com- 
mencement of the revolution, ſo fickle and preca- 
rious 1s the voice of praiſe, that I ſhould think it 
impoſſible to find a fingle perſon even among its 
warmeſt partiſans, hardy enough to avow, that 


events have in any manner correſponded to his 
expettation, 


, „ 


expeRation, or that the circumſtances have turned 
out juſt as he could have wiſhed. Though the 
revolution for the time blazed like a meteor, and 
dazzled the eyes of the admiring multitude, yet 
its glittering was but momentary, and ſoon died 
away. And the conſequence indeed which fol- 
lowed, hath been found not unſimilar, to the ef- 
fects which the fiery exhalations raiſed from the 
earth by heat, frequently induce. Inviting by a 
falſe light, the incautious traveller from the high- 
way of ſafety, into pathleſs tracks, which the 
imagination forms to his miſtaken view ; at length 
when the vapour diſappears, the deluded wander- 
er is left, amidſt all the horrors of darkneſs, and 
the innumerable dangers with which he is ſur- 
rounded, to mourn over his infatuation, and to 
regret the folly of his purſuit. Such is the very 
melancholy ſituation at preſent of the people of 
France! What numberleſs inſtances no doubt 
might be found there, could their hiſtory be 
brought forward to public view, to exemplify the 
fact! How infinite the ſorrows, and the heart- 
achs, which the revolution hath introduced, a- 
midſt the various circles of private life! How 
has the ardor of enthuſiaſm, in the mad purſuit of 
fancied freedom, been followed with the loſs af 
all real liberty! And how have we ſeen, ſome 
of the moſt clamorous in their ſhouts of vive la 
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revolution almoſt in the moment of their tranſports, 
become martyrs to the guillotine. 


But notwithſtanding theſe effects are ſo palpa- 
bly induced by the change of governmentin France; 
notwithſtanding that change hath proved the very 
reverſe of what it proudly promiſed ; and hath al- 
ready been productive of ſuch ſerious evils in 
every department of the kingdom, that perhaps 
not an individual in it, whom if he dared to ac- 
knowledge the real ſentiments of his heart, but 
would confeſs, that it was his moſt earneſt wiſhes, 
the revolution had never taken place: it is a fact, 
which cannot be diſſembled with truth, nor own- 
ed but with pain; there are not wanting perſons, 
in this land of freedom and happineſs, who would 
be glad to make the ſame mad experiment, of ſub- _ 
verting our moſt excellent conſtitution ; and are 
ſecretly cheriſhing the hope, that a ſimilar com- 
motion may ſhortly be induced among us. That 
the unprincipled and licentious, men of deſperate 
fortunes, and no characters, ſhould wiſh to intro- 
duce uproar and anarchy into a ſtate, that in the 
common ſcramble, they, who had nothing to loſe, 
might gather from their neighbours property ; 
cannot be an object of ſurpriſe. But that perſons 
of integrity and honor, who ought to be above 
the influence of vulgar prejudices, ſhould really 
countenance 


E 


countenance a meaſure, which no feeling mind 
can contemplate but with horror ; and eſpecially 
with the recent example now before our eyes, 
of the miſeries of the French nation induced by it, 
which for greatneſs beggars all deſcription ; I ſay, 
that any friend to mankind, could wiſh ſuch an 
event to take place, and ſecretly put forth an 
helping hand to promote it, this is at once as un- 
accountable, as it is contradittory to all virtuouſ- 
neſs of principle, and can only be referred into 
an apprehenſion, either, that the minds of ſuch 
perſons are not thoroughly aware of the moral 


turpitude of the action; or, it muſt be conſidered 


as an additional evidence what ſtrong contrarieties 
of diſpoſition, are blended in the ſame breaſt ; 
and how many ſtrange inconſiſtencies are frequent- 
ly found uniting, to make up the human charac- 
ter. Preſuming, however, that with minds of the 
former deſcription, the matter needs only to be 
coolly and candidly conſidered, to induce better 
ſentiments; I have ventured to make an appeal 
to the people of England upon the ſubject, and 
am led to hope, from the well known good ſenſe 
and generoſity of my Countrymen, that whatever 
the event of my application may be, if I am not 
happy enough to convince by the ſtrength of argu- 
ment, I ſhall not diſpleaſe by the mode of reaſon- 
ing. If I know myſelf, my motives are too pure 
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to give diſguſt, and my endeavors too humble to 
offend. The ſole object which I have in view, 
is by a few plain obſervations, on the principles of 
the French revolution, as it now appears, to de- 
monſtrate from facts and experience, the fallacy 
of the doctrine; in order to deter the minds of my 
Countrymen from the imitation of an example ſo 
fatal. The preſent moment muſt be conſidered 
as peculiarly favourable to this purpole. An 
earlier appeal, could not have been made, with 
the advantages which we now poſſeſs. An inter- 
val of ſeveral years, ſince the onſet of the com- 
motion, has now afforded ample ſpace, for fair 
trial, and in that trial, ſufficient evidence of truths 
appears, to enable the mind, to form a clear and 
deciſive calculation of the whole. We ſtand now 
therefore, as upon a riſing ground, in the field of 
obſervation. We ſpeak from real matters of fact, 
and draw our concluſions from ſomewhat more 
than mere conjecture or probability. So that 
judging by events, (which muſt be allowed upon 
all occaſions, to be the trueſt ſtandard of decifi- 
on, when attainable,) the experiment which France 
has made, in the doftrine of revolutions, holds 
forth an admirable leſſon to every other nation, 
and it ſhould ſeem to be but the common policy 
of an enlightened people, to profit by it. 


That 


E 
That the approbation, with which the firſt ac- 
counts of the revolution in France, was received 
in this kingdom, proceeded from the pureſt, and 
moſt laudable motives, I can very readily believe. 
Indeed, I would give credit to the generous fee]- 
ings of my Countrymen upon the occaſion, and 
ſay, I am perſuaded, that their ſentiments, were 
the ſentiments of the nobleſt philanthropy. Bri- 
tons, preeminent in every amiable propenſity of 
nature, could not but rejoice, in the firſt dawnings 
of freedom, on a land, which had ſo many ages, 
lain under oppreſſion: and feeling the impulſe of 
the moſt benevolent affection, they were led to 
congratulate a kingdom, emerging from the dark- 
neſs around it, into the day of light and liberty, 
which they themſelves had ſo long enjoyed. 
While the demolition of the Baſtile, and the ſup- 
preſſion of Lettres Cachet, afforded the moſt grati- 
fying pleaſures, to all the friends of humanity; 
men of religion, no leſs, were led to hope, that 
the deadly blow given to popery, in the deſtruc- 

tion of thoſe engines of its power, might be con- 
{ſidered as a pleaſing preſage of the total over- 
throw which might ſhortly be expected to follow, 
that anti-chriſtian hereſy. From ſuch a view of 
things therefore, they anticipated the proſpe& of 
a great nation, under the auſpices of a reformed 
government, ariſing to the bleſſings of a free peo- 
ple; 


„ 
ple; and beheld in idea the French nation, al- 
ready in poſſeſſion of the happineſs, which Eng- 
liſhmen for ages had enjoyed. It ceaſes then to 
be an object of wonder, that aftuated with ſuch 
ſentiments, the breaſts of our humane and gene- 
rous countrymen, ſhould feel the glow of ſatis- | 


faction in the moment when the change of go- 
vernment firſt took place in France. | 


It muſt be confeſſed indeed that they among 
them, who looked deeper into the ſubject, than 
the mere ſurface, were not ſo ſanguine in their 
expectations, but a conſiderable degree of doubt 
and ſuſpicion mingled with their hopes. They 
were unable to reconcile the proſpett of a peace. 
able and happy termination, with the beginning of 
ſuch violence and ſtrife. They could not but 
ſecretly apprehend alſo, that the great events 
propoſed, were too mighty to be accompliſhed, 
by inſtruments ſo feeble and diſproportioned, as 
the firſt authors of the revolution appeared to be. 
And beſides, neither the means, nor the method, 
by which the government changed its rulers, were 
condutted with that regard to wiſdom and reQi- 
tade, and order, from whence a well founded 
hope of a divine bleſſing might be expected. And 
though the oſtenſible and profeſſed object of the 


revolution ſeemed to indicate ſucceſs, yet when 
” they 


E 
they contemplated the characters of the perſons, 
moſt active in the arduous undertaking, they 


could not but tremble, for the eventual conſe- 
quences. 


Time, that great arbiter of all doubtful occur- 
rences, hath ſettled the point; and ſhewn the 
fallacy of the humane man's hopes, more than 
realizing the wiſe man's fears. The three years 
unexampled in hiſtory, of bloodſhed and murder, 
which hath already taken place, in that moſt 
wretched of all countries, (to ſay nothing of the 
boundleſs proſpett ſtill opening before it) hath 
fully demonſtrated, the error, in which French- 
men have been involved. And in the daring at- 
tempts made upon all religion, as well as upon all 
regal government, is abundantly manifeſted, the 


baleful ſource, from whence the whole ſprings. 


It is obvious, that it was not barely to dethrone 
Kings, but to deny Him by whom Kings reign and 
Princes decree juſtice. And in the ſad effects, 
which, have followed their unparalleled impiety, 


may awfully be traced, the Divine judgment 


treading cloſe upon the heels of guilt, and con- 
neQting the crime with the puniſhment. In what 
numberleſs inſtances; to what extent; in what 
manner; and in how infinite a variety of methods; 
this viſitation hath been manifeſted ; who ſhall 
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take upon him to ſay? The public executions and 
carnage of which we read, painfully as they ar- 
reſt our feelings by their frequency, and the ſa- 
vage brutality with which they are accompanied, 
are nothing we may be aſſured to the private per- 
petrations of bloodſhed among them. The mind 

ſickens with horror in the contemplation, and de- 
fires to turn from a ſubjett ſo infinitely diſtreſſing. 
Not to dwell upon it therefore, I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that I believe it may be ſaid, without the 
ſmalleſt exaggeration, ſince the memorable ſiege 
and deſtruQtion of Jeruſalem, there is not a king- 
dom under heaven, whoſe ſufferings nationally 
conſidered, have cqualled the people of France, 

within the ſhort period of the preſent revolution ! 
And it is impoſſible to find any other ſatisfying 
anſwer, to the queſtion which inyoluntarily ariſes 
in the mind, of every reflecting perſon, who con- 
templates their hiſtory, than what the Jewiſh law 
| giver hath furniſhed to the inquiry; wherefore 
hath the Lord done this unto this Land? Becauſe 
they have forſaken the Lord God of their fathers. 
Or as we learn from the ſame divine authority; 
even as they did not like to retain God in knowledge, 
God hath given them over to a reprobate mind. 


But while the approbation, with which many 


amiable minds among my Countrymen, regarded 
| the 
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the firſt openings of a change in the French go- 
vernment, may, and ought, with ſtri& juſtice I 
am perſuaded, be referred into the pureſt princi- 
ples: I am ſorry to be obliged to add, that their 
notions, ceaſed to be right, when they were ac- 
companied with a deſire, to propagate ſimilar 
principles among the people of this land. It be- 
ing impoſſible to trace the ſmalleſt affinity in the 
Engliſh form of government, to the French con- 
ſtitution, as it ſtood, antecedent to the preſent 
diſturbances ; nothing could be more abſurd, than 
to transfer the doctrine of a revolution in France, 
(ſuppoſing that revolution juſtifiable) to this coun- 
try. No two nations perhaps upon earth of any 
refinement, could be more diſſimilar, in their 
charaQteriſtical features: in religion; in polity g 
in laws; in the genius of the people; in their 
manners, and cuſtoms; in ſhort, in almoſt every 
point of view, by which man 1s diverſified, in the 
local ſituations of countries. There is hardly any 
thing more foreign, or more oppoſed to each 
other, than are the general traits of character 
- which diſtinguiſh the French from the Engliſh 
people. Can there be any poſſible reſemblance, 


between deſpotiſm and freedom: between the ab- 


ſolute power of the Prince, and a limited monar- 
chy : between the folly of popery and the wiſdom 
of proteſtantiſm ? And yet theſe things, muſt be all 
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proved to be perfectly analogous, before the 
change of government, which has taken place in 
France, can be brought as a proper reaſon, or 
precedent, to juſtify the expediency of {ſimilar 
meaſures, being adopted in this country. 


Nay, the very argument, which aſcribes viſ— 
dom in the one inſtance, demonſtrates at the ſame 
time, the folly of 1t, when applied to the other. 
And it is difficult to conceive, any higher com- 
pliment of an indirect nature, could be paid to 
the freedom of a ſtate, than was ſhewn to ours, in 
the avowed purpoſes of the revolution, to enjoy 
the ſame privileges. The very firſt arm, which 
was lifted for the deſtruttion of the Baſtile, no leſs 
diſplayed thereby, the happineſs of that country 
' where no Baſtile ſtands : where no priſon is found, 
to confine the moſt worthleſs of its ſubjects un- 
heard; but where the perſon of the Peaſant, is as 
much ſecured from the hand of lawleſs violence, 
as the perſon of the Prince: and where no man 
can be deprived, either of life or liberty, but 
from the cleareſt conviction of his crimes, and un- 
der the faireſt and fulleſt trial, of an impartial 
jury. As theſe are truths notoriouſly known, 
and which no one of common candor can deny, 
it is ſurely unaccountable, that the propriety of a 


change, in the government in this country, ſhould 
be 


ts 


be contended for, by a parity of reaſoning, from 
the French nation: and I cannot but think 
that the idea muſt have originated, in ſome latent 
principles of the mind, and not of the moſt ami- 
able nature. I would beg to aſk ſuch perſons, 
whether they conceive, that the French people 
would have wiſhed, for a new modification of 
their government, had that government been ſuch 
as ours now is? And whether their diſſatisfadtion 
under their conſtitution, was not become the 
more intolerant, from contraſting it with the 
freedom which they perceived Engliſhmen enjoys 
ed? Nay I would further demand, is it not an un- 
doubted truth, that the firſt pretences made for 
the ſubverſion of the French laws, and the de- 
mand for a new conſtitution; was on the ground 
that a ſyſtem of government might be formed on 
the model of the Engliſh legiſlation? And can it 
be the doubt of the moment, with any candid . 
mind, that ſuppoſing, the moſt violent' of the 
members in the National Convention, had been 
preſented with a Carte Blanche, in the firſt outrage 
of the revolution, to ſketch the plan of govern- 
ment he wiſhed, for himſelf, and his Countrymen; 
but that he would immediately have directed his 
thoughts to this happy country, and have drawn 
the outlines of that beautiful and unequalled form, 


which we now enjoy ? How could he indeed have 
| rejoiced» 
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rejoiced, to have ſeen ſettled upon a firm baſis, 
without bloodſhed, and without clamor, that very 
form, which ſome, who know not why, are fo 
exceedingly diſſatisfied with; and others, inſenſi- 
ble of its value, are deſirous to exchange, for 
what the uncertainty of a revolution, ſhall chance 
to give in its place! And can it be poſſible then, 
in the face of ſuch plain and palpable facts, that 
the deſire of a revolution in this kingdom, could 
reſult from pure and diſintereſted motives? Could 
any man indeed, poſſeſſed of the loweſt degree 
of ſocial affection, to the body politic; rejoice 
in the proſpect, of the whole ſyſtem being convul- 
ſed, by a ſeizure ſo deadly, which muſt neceſſari- 
ly induce a paralyſis in all its members? 


Though I cannot but be led to hope, that the 
miſeries univerſally ſuſtained by the French na- 
tion, in conſequence of the revolution, have tend- 
ed very much, to open the eyes of my Country- 
men; and I am verily perſuaded, that the num- 
ber of thoſe, who vere at one time, eager to 
make a ſimilar experiment, in this Country, are 
now conſiderably leſſened among us ; yet, in or- 
der if poſſible, to do away every remaining im- 
preſſion, in favor of a doftrine, founded in the 


maddeſt policy; I could wiſh to enter yet further 
into 


La 1 


into the ſubject, and meet the argument in every 


point of view. 


There was a time, when comparative obſerva- 
tions of the happineſs of this Country, with other 
kingdoms, were ſure to awaken a warmth of ap- 
probation in the mind: and the heart could not 
be led, into a train of reflections, on our advan- 
tages both civil, and religious; without inſtinc- 
tively being lifted into gratitude, to the Great Au- 
thor of ſuch diſtinguiſhed mercies. But I know 
not how 1t is, ſuch topics have of late, loſt their 
reliſh among us. The appetite 1s changed. And 
ſince the mania of the French hath raged with 


ſuch violence, many of my Countrymen have 


caught the infection, and the diſorder hath ſhewn 
itſelf, by correſponding ſymptoms. So very much 
indeed, hath been the faſhion of reprobating the 
notion of our happineſs as a people, that were I 
to offer the plaineſt food of this kind, it would 
occaſion a nauſea with many, and they would 


turn from it with diſguſt. 


There is a perverſity in nature, ſometimes, op- 
poling the moſt ſalutary means, which would 
otherwiſe operate to its advantage ; and which in 
order to correct, it becomes neceſſary, frequent- 
ly to gratify the wayward humor, by apparently 


conſenting for the moment, to what we know to be 
B wrong, 
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wrong, in order more eftettually to bring about, 
what we know to be right. Somewhat like this, 
it may be neceſſary to obſerve, in the preſent 
inſtance. I will ſuppoſe therefore, for argument's 
ſake, all that the moſt diſſatisfied mind, ſhall wiſh 
to have ſuppoſed, unfavorable to our preſent form 
ol government. Let it be ſaid, that abaſes, and 
errors, have crept into it. I will not ſtay to demand, 
what thoſe abuſes, and errors are; where they 
exiſt; nor in what part particularly 1t is, that the 
legiſlature requires a new modification, I will 
for once, take every thing for granted, which 1s 
complained of; and ſhall admit, what perhaps 
would require, no {mall difficulty to ſubſtantiate, 
in many inſtances by proof, if demanded. But 
after every conceſſion of this kind, which can be 
made ; ſtill 1 muſt contend, and with all the 
warmth and earneſtneſs, the importance of the 
ſubje& renders neceſſary ; that the idea, of ac- 
compliſhing a change, beneficial in its conſequen- 
ces, either to perſons, or ſociety, by violence 
and clamor; is contrary to all principles of ſound 
reaſon, and good ſenſe, And happily for my 
argument, it ceaſes to be any longer, the mere 
dottrine of theory. It has been brought into 
complete praftice, in that wretched country, by 
whom the experiment has been made; and the 
event hath afforded the moſt irrefragable, and 

| decided 
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proofs, how incompetent it is, in the midſt of 
anarchy and diſorder, to ſettle principles of right, 
and wrong. France, ſtands forth, a moſt awful 
monument in hiſtory, to ſhew the fallacy of 
ſuch attempts. And in her example, it re- 
quires but little diſcernment to diſcover, that all 


cauſes, however right, or well founded they may 


be, in themſelves; cannot but ſuffer, when the 
management of them, is ſurrendered, into the 
hands of ſelf-created Authority. And if in a 
country like France, where the great maſs of the 
people, were all as one in ſeeking redreſs, as they 
had been one, in ſuffering ; ſuch events have fol- 
| lowed a revolution; what may be expected in this 
land of freedom from the ſtruggle, where the op- 
poſition muſt be proportionably greater, and more 
determined; in as much, as by far the majority 
of the people, are too ſenſible of their privileges, 
and will be too tenacious of their happineſs, to 
intruſt the correction of the evils complained of, 
into the hands of men of violence and faction! 


But leaving theſe obſervations to the good ſenſe 
of my Countrymen, my buſineſs is to ſhew, that 
under the ſuppoſition of the errors and abuſes of 
government, being, what they are ſaid to be; they 


are ſuch, as come not within the poſlibility of a 


revolution to amend. ' The great queſtion previ- 
B 2 ouſly 
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ouſly to be demanded is; what are the propoſed 
objects of a revolution? There can be but two 
general intentions to be accompliſhed by it. The 
one is, to corrett the evils complained of, and ſtill 
to preſerve the fame conſtitution. And the other 
is, by annihilating the whole ſyſtem as it now 
ſtands, to eſtabliſh a republican government, up- 
on the ruins of monarchy. 


If the former be the deſign ; the very plan fruſ- 
trates the intention. It can hardly eſcape the ob- 
ſervation of any thinking perſon, the abſurdity of 
hoping to accompliſh a reform by tumult and diſ- 
order. For how ſhould that poſſibly produce a 
reform in a ſtate, which by ſnapping aſunder the 
bands of all civil and religious compact, throws 
down all diſtinction, levels all order, and having 
violently unhung the government of the country, 
opens the door to the admiſſion of every evil, and 
leaves no adequate powers to place it again on its 
hinges? Can any rational man look to ſuch a 
cauſe as this, with the expeQation of good? Let 
the abuſes, and errors complained of, be what 
they may, (and abuſes, and errors, no doubt do, 
and ever will, exiſt, in all human governments; 
for the very character of being human, involves 
in it, the imperfections with which every thing 
connetted with human nature, muſt partake,) yet 

all 
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all that I am contending for, is, the utter imprac- 
tibility, of hoping to accompliſh any beneficial 
change, by an idea ſo chimerical, as that of a re- 
volution. The viſdom of a ſtate, ſuch as the 
Engliſh is, certainly poſſeſſes ſufficient energy in 
itſelf to correct its defects, and to that wiſdom we 
may reaſonably direct our views, with a confi- 
dence of ſucceſs. But it were a folly to expect 
from violence, what lenient meaſures only can 
produce; or to hope from the efferveſcence of 
riot and diſorder, what the coolneſs of delibera- 
tion alone can give. The Engliſh conſtitution 
may be compared to a fine old painting, the pro- 
duction of the firſt maſters in the art. It may 
have ſuffered from the ravages of time, and its 
beauties may be ſomewhat defaced; yet no man 
ſurely, would intruſt ſo invaluable a piece, to 
every pretender to the bruſh, or ſuffer the inju- 
ries it hath ſuſtained to be mended, by the coarſe 
daubers of the day. Nay, the very duſt which 
hath fallen upon it, the real connoiſſeur would 
not permit to be wiped off, but with the moſt 
gentle and delicate hand. And yet there are ſome 
of my Countrymen, who though allowing the 
Engliſh form of government, to be like this paint- 
ing, the fineſt production of human art, uniting 
all the collected wiſdom of our anceſtors in the 
contrivance; are nevertheleſs ſo infatuated, as to 
B 3 1 
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be ready to deliver it up, to the correction of a 
rabble, and ſeem to be perfectly % N 
of all conſequences! 


But if the other motive be the deſign of the re- 
volution, by annihilating the preſent ſyſtem al- 
together, to eſtabliſh republicaniſm on the ruins 
of monarchy: the ir<ation is if poſſible yet more 
prepoſterous. It 1s very evident indeed that the 
perſons who favor this opinion, are ignorant of 
the form of government they deſire. For if they 
really underſtood, what are the moſt prominent 
features in a republic, tending to promote the 
people's happineſs ; they would have known, that 
in the preſent limited monarchy of this kingdom, 
they really have, -what they ſeem to covet, The 
Britiſh conſtitution, is formed on that happy mo- 
del, that (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) it is 
a monarchy and a republic conſolidated. For it 
unites with the vigor of the one, the freedom of 
the other, and without any infraction upon the 
principles of either, ſupports both. It is framed 
indeed, upon that delightful plan of civil polity, 
which the wiſdom of antient legiſlators, amuſed 
themſelves with planning, in idea, but never ex- 
petied to have ſeen realized. If the motives 
therefore were really pure, among the abettors of 


republicanifm ; the avowed purpoſes of a revolu- 
| | tion 
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tion in this country, for the accompliſhment of all 


the beneficial effects of ſuch a ſyſtem, are done 
away, by the meaſure being in fact anticipated. 


And does it not ſtrike you my dear Country- 
men, you that deſire to fee things impartially, and 
as they are; that if there be perſons, who not- 
withſtanding theſe palpable truths, wiſh a ſubver- 
ſion of the beautiful order of government which 
we enjoy?-it muſt be, becauſe their views are 
not pure, but ſelfiſh, and intereſted? Is it not 
evident indeed, that their ſole object cannot be to 
benefit their neighbour, but to aggrandize them- 

ſelves? not to contribute to the happineſs of the 
country to which they belong; but by a kind of 
political chemiſtry, having produced the heat of 
anarchy in the ſtate, to convert by the means of it, 
public calamity, into a ſource of private advan- 
vantage? And ſhall we become the dupes of ſuch 
artifice and ſtratagem? Shall we ſuffer ourſelves 
to give up the many comforts and advantages we 
poſſeſs, to gratify the wiſhes of deſigning men ? 


Men, brethren, and Fathers, hear ye my defence 
which I make now unto you. It requires no great 
degree of penetration to perceive, that the mo- 
ment is critical. If a ſerious attention, to theſe 
important truths, be now diſregarded; perhaps 
5 „„ the 
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the hour is not far remote, when it will be too 
late to regard them for ever. For when once the 
fence of lawful authority is broken down, by the 
ungovernable torrent of unprincipled fattion ; like 
the impetuous incurſion of the tide, it is impoſſi- 
ble to preſcribe limits, to the growing evil, and to 
ſay, hitherto ſhalt thou go and no further, and here 
ſhall thy proud waves be ſlayed. I do not call ſim- 


ply upon men of fortune only, who have every 


thing to loſe ; but I appeal to all ranks, and orders 
of people, for we have all every thing to fear. 
The pooreſt laborer, who earns his bread by the 
ſweat of his brow, would wiſh to eat that bread 
when earned, in quietneſs and comfort. But who 
{hall enſure this to him, in a ſtate of lawleſs tu- 
mult and diſorder, with his habitation liable to be 
invaded every hour? where all private worth 1s 
unknown, and all public confidence loſt; ' where 


no man can truſt his brother, and where the per- 


petual verſatility of order, and the fluctuating ſi- 
tuation of men and things, changing like the tints 


of the camelion from every ſurrounding object, 


muſt endanger the life of the loweſt individual, 
whoſe ſentiments do not always correſpond with 
the opinion of the moment! Is it poſlible in the 
proſpett of ſuch things, that any man can look on 
with unconcern, and coolly contemplate a revolu- 


tion pregnant with ſuch mighty evils? Nay more 
| than 
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than this, not only ſteadily behold the proſpe& of 
ſuch events falling on this land, but be ready to 
put forth an helping hand to bring them forward ! 
Ye that are unapprehenſive of any perſonal incon- 
venience and danger; ſay, have you ever refle&- 
ed on the ſad uncertainty involved in conteſt, 
which ſometimes {weeps away in the undiſtinguiſh- 
ed maſs, both friends and foes? Have you duly 
conſidered the poſſibility, that the evil may ex- 
tend, where leaſt you wiſh it? And will not the 
endearing charities, of Father, Brother, Friend, 
reſtrain the ſtrange unnatural wiſh, for civil com- 
motion? Methinks, even the man moſt cloſely 
wrapped up in ſelfiſh principles, muſt from the 
conſideration of perſonal ſafety alone, if be thought 
properly, be prompted to caution. And in the 
hiſtory of the French revolution, experience hath 
amply ſhewn, the danger, which attends the firſt 
promoters of daring innovation; and particularly 
that degree of danger, which he of all men is moſt - 
expoſed to, who © rides in the whirlwind and di- 
reas the ſtorm.” Where are the firſt leaders of 
the National Convention? the Briſſots, the Petions, 
the Marats, the Robeſpierres, and a troop of ſuch 
creatures of the day? Alas! Time hath hardly 
counted three revolving ſuns in his journal, before 
that they, with thouſands of a like completion, 


have paid the juſt forfeit of their lives, to the in- 
famy 


{6 J 


tamy of their cauſe. Had they foreſeen the con- 
ſequence, would they have engaged in the arduous 
enterpriſe? And yet they were men of the firſt 
talents, the moſt finiſhed abilities, for the under- 
taking; proficients in all the myſteries of chicane- 
ry and intrigue. But neither talents, nor abili- 
ties, are equal to any long {way in the proſecution 
of a cauſe, founded in injuſtice, and ſupported but 
with blood. They are now no more. And their 
names if remembered, are remembered only to be 
execrated; and to afford ſo many awful examples, 
of admonition to mankind, that neither art, nor 
the moſt conſummate human policy, when em- 
ployed in the ſupport of baſe meaſures, can long 
ſcreen from that juſt, impending judgment of hea- 
ven, which ſooner, or later, muſt overtake, all 


ſuch workers of iniquity. 
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Let me hope that this train of reflections, pro- 
poſed to the conſideration of my Countrymen, 
from the calamities induced by the revolution a- 
mong the French, and with a view to deter them 
from an example fo fatal, will not be without its 
effect. But the matter muſt not reſt here. There 
is yet an higher, and a much more awakening 
point, in which the doctrine of revolutions ought 
to be regarded; and which would be an injuſtice 

10 
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to the ſubjett not to attend to; J mean conſidered, 
as the viſitation of Go. 


They who confine their attention to ſecond cau- 
ſes, may probably fancy they ſee enough to re- 
concile every event in the world, to common ope- 
rations. Our little philoſophers, to whoſe mi- 
croſcopic eye, it would be an affront to aſcribe 
dimneſs of perception, will I know reprobate the 
idea, of referring into a particular Providence, 
the ordination of human affairs. But I am not 
diſpoſed to argue with ſceptics. I do not conſi- 
der myſelf, as addreſſing the members of that im- 
pious and fooliſh convention, whole avowed ſen- 
timents of Atheiſm by one of the body, received 
the ſanction and approbation of the whole. But 
I confider myſelf as ſpeaking to charatters, I 
truſt in God, of a very different complection; the 
fundamental principles of whoſe religious faith, is 
founded in the firm perſuaſion, that there is a God 
which judgeth the earth. And if there be a God 
which judgeth the earth; it cannot be the queſti- 
on of a moment, but that, that judgment involves 
in its comprehenſion, all the events, both of indi- 
viduals and of ſociety. Hence therefore it will 
follow, that ſo grand and momentous an occur- 
rence in the annals of mankind, as the revolution 


in France; cannot poſliBly be the effect of fortui- 
tous 
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tous cauſes, but muſt have originated in His all- 
wiſe decrees, who doeth according to his will in the 
army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the 
earth.* Admitting the truth of this poſition, the 
ſubje& we have been conſidering riſes in ſeriouſ- 
neſs, aſſumes a more awful form, and demands our 
attention, in a yet more animated, and awakened 
manner. 


Without entering into the minutia of the argu- 
ment, and endeavoring to account for the proba- 
ble cauſes of this divine judgment, on the French 
nation; men of ſeriouſneſs and religion, will eaſi- 
ly be enabled to trace the diſorder to its ſource, 
and connect the crime with the puniſhment. It 
can require indeed, no eagle eye of obſervation, 
in beholding the hiſtory of a People ſo corrupt in 
every department, both in church and ſtate, as the 
kingdom of France was, in the ſeaſon of their viſi- 
tation; to be convinced, that they were ripe for 
correction. 


But when the mind hath ſufficiently contempla- 
ted the ſtate of that people, as they were found 


in religion and morals, when the ſcourge of God 


was ſent among them and been ſatisfied of the 
cauſe; the tranſition from the view of that coun- 


* Dan, iv. 35. 
try, 
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try, to this, ſeems to be unavoidable; and in the 
conſciouſneſs of our multiplied offences, and in- 
gratitude, and rebellion, againſt God; it is hard- 
ly poſſible to avoid trembling, from the apprehen- 
ſion of ſimilar events befalling us. There is a 
meaſure of iniquity no doubt which preſcribes the 
duration of kingdoms. How far this meaſure is 
nearly filled in the inſtance of our country I know 
not; and if I did, it becomes me not to ſay. But 
when a nation 1s verging, to the moſt extreme 
point of corruption in its morals; and a departure 
from the purity of religious principles, keeps pace 
with it: when pride, and ſenſuality, and a gene- 
ral profligacy of manners, taints every order, per- 
vades the whole maſs, and runs through all the 
departments of ſocial life: when at the time the 
judgments of God are in the earth, inſtead of learn- 
ing righteouſneſs, and turning to him with repen- 
tance and amendment; men become more inſen- 
ſible and hardened: and in proportion as the dan- 
ger increaſes, human confidence waxeth bolder; 
and ſtrength is ſought for, in the policy of man, 
rather than in the arm of God: When ſymptoms 
ſo alarming appear in the body politic, there is 
then reaſon to fear, the diſorder hath riſen to its 
height; the ſpots of death are upon it, and with- 
out ſome ſpeedy and gracious interpoſition, we 


may very ſafely conclude, its diſſolution is near. 
| To 
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To enter into a particular relation of our ſin- 
fulneſs as a people, would be as painful, as it 
would be invidious. And it can be no pleaſure 
to any feeling mind, to lay open the ſhame of his 
country. All I deſire to infer, from the conſci- 


ouſneſs of national unworthineſs is, that if France 


is now ſmarting under the rod of God, for her 
ſins and iniquities; we can have no reaſon to 
hope, that we ſhall eſcape with impunity. It 
would-be the blindeſt partiality indeed to ſuppoſe, 
that her tranſgreſſions have been more numerous, 
or attended with greater aggravations than ours. 
Alas! the reverſe! There is not a nation under 
the ſun, whole motives to obedience, and grati- 
| tude, have been more abundant: not one perhaps, 
which hath been equally undutiful, and regardleſs. 
If France then, be under ſuch an awful ſcourge 
for her conduct, has not England reaſon to trem- 
ble, with apprehenſions? And are there in the 
face of theſe things, men ſo void of feeling, as to 
ſpeak with indifference, nay even with a kind of 
ſatisfaction, in the proſpett of ſo calamitous an 
event as a revolution? Can the bare poſſibility be 
ſuppoſed, that the preſent troubles in France are 
the effect of divine diſpleaſure ; and yet ſhall we 


contemplate with compoſure ſimilar evils hovering 


over this land? Is not this abſolutely defying the 
judgments of the Almighty, and bidding Omni- 
potence 
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potence to do his worſt? Gracious Lord! pity the 
blindneſs of ſuch men. Avert in mercy, their 
infatuated and miſtaken deſires; and give them 
not over to their own deluſions. Wherefore ſhould 
the heathen ſay, where now is their God? 


While with all poſſible deference, I would ad- 
dreſs theſe ſerious refletions, to the conſideration 
of my Countrymen in general; there is one claſs 
of the people, to whom I would in a more eſpeci- 
al, and particular manner deſire to recommend 
them; I mean the Orthodox Diſſenters of the King- 
dom. I confeſs myſelf very anxious, to concili- 
ate the favor, of that very reſpectable body of 
men, upon the preſent occaſion; and I ſhould 
wiſh above all things, to intereſt their prayers, in 
behalf of our common Zion, 


Your late application to Parliament, for a re- 
peal of the Teft At, and your want of ſucceſs in 
that particular; have cauſed ſome weak, and inju- 
dicious minds, incautiouſly to conclude, that you 
are unfriendly to the eſtabliſhment. And from a 
total miſapprehenſion, of the cauſes of your ſepa- 
ration from the church, they have taken for grant- 
ed that a reyolution in this country, (which of 
courſe by overthrowing the ſyſtem altogether, 
would more effeQually anſwer all the purpoſes of 

the 
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the propoſed repeal,) could not but be highly 
gratifying to your feelings. But the idea is as 
ungenerous, as the reaſon on which the whole is 
founded, is falſe and miſtaken. Had they known 
the real cauſes, for which your Fathers firſt ſeced- 
ed from the eſtabliſhment ; they would have given 
them, and you, the credit, of being aQtuated by 
purer motives. And they would have underſtood, 
that the departure, did not originate as much in 
averſion to the Church dottrines, as to the Church 
diſcipline. But among thoſe, who are better ap- 
prized, both of the reaſons of your ſeparation 
from the eſtabliſhment, and the great object which 
the ſerious part of your community had in view, 
in your application to Parliament for a repeal of 
the Teſt Act; they are convinced, that neither 
the one, nor the other, have in any manner tend- 
ed, to make you unfriendly to the conſtitution. 


I do not preſume to argue upon the propriety 
of the Teſt AR, or of any other religious fence, 
which may be thrown up to the preſervation of 
the church. But it becomes a queſtion of ſome 
conſiderable conſequence in the argument, before 
any alteration in the preſent ſyſtem of things in 
this Country ſhould be admitted; whether the 
propoſed reform could be certainly productive of 


good? Suppoſing the Teſt Act had been repeal- 


ed; 
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ed; nay ſuppoſing that the national eſtabliſhment 
itſelf was deſtroyed; would ſuch events contri- 
bute, more effectually to the promotion of god- 
lineſs in the land? Is it a fact that thoſe happy 
conſequences have followed the annihilation of the 
national form of religion in France ? Do we find 
that men are more ſerious, in their purſuit of pie- 
ty and virtue, in that Country now, when all 
reſtraints are removed, and when every man 1s 
left to follow the imagination of his own heart ? 


The a& of toleration, is at once the happieſt 
plan, of human policy, which could be deviſed, 
to afford liberty of conſcience, and as far as the 
purpoſes of religion are concerned, it is impoſſi- 
ble that any freedom can more effectually forward 
its intereſt, The Church of England while en- 
| Joying her own peculiar doctrines unmoleſted, 
ſhelters under her indulgent wing, that free exer- 
ciſe of worſhip to every ſectary. And it were 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, that if the ſuperiority ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes, from her connexion with the ſtate, was 
thrown down, the different denomination of 
Chriſtians would receive benefit from it. It might 
induce a conteſt for preeminence, but it would 
not bring about a coalition of intereſts, or induce 
a greater harmony of ſentiments. How (for ex- 
ample) would the jarring and irreconcileable te- 
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nets, of the Trinitarian, and the Socinian, be the 
better adjuſted? Could their principles ever coa- 
teſce ? Would they meet together for the purpoſe 
of divine worſhip in the ſame place? Or in ſhort, 
could any plan be adopted, to promote a general 
benevolence of character among all, more than 
what now operates, from the gentle and accommo- 


dating ſpirit of the laws, in the univerſal freedom 


of conſcience afforded in religious matters? It 
will be contended perhaps by fome, that a reform 
in the diſcipline of the church is needed; and by 
others, that this reformation is required in its doc- 
trines. But without obſerving, how 1mpoſhble it 
mult be, amidſt the demand of fuch very oppoſite 
intereſts, and expectations, to do that, which 
mall pleaſe eicher; it ſhould be obſerved, that the 
queſtion is not, whether a reformation is neceſſa— 
ry in the eſtabliſhment ; but whether there ſhall 
be any eſtabliſhment? Not whether the church 
ſhall be repaired, but whether the fabric itſelf 
ſhall be deſtroyed? Men of no religion, or mo- 
rals, may rejoice in the proſpect of annihilating 
al! ſyſtems, both human and divine; and from 
the introduttion of anarchy into a ſtate, may fond- 


ly hope, that the age of reaſon” as they are pleaſ- 


ed to call it, but more juſtly might be denomina- 
ted the age of infidelity will undermine, and at 
length deſtroy, every principle of revelation. But 
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the orthodox Diſſenters may do well to conſider, f 
(and it is them that I am now particularly addre l- al 
ing) how far Heir intereſts will be promoted, i | 
| the ſubverſion of all order; or a proſpect a | 
. amendment to their wiſhes, of greater freedom, 1 
; {hall take place, trom the coercive meaſures of a al 
; revolution? ; 
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I would advance one ſtep further in the argu- 
ment, and obſerve, that the principles of your 
creed, teaches you to recognize a divine hand, 
in every ordination of his Providence. And if a 1 
revolution be brought about in this country, it 4 


S 


certainly originates with him and comes fraught i 
with a commiſſion to puniſh. Under this awaken- kl 
ing conviction, can any man, be his conſcious {1 
rectitude whatever it may, or the moral turpitude q 
of the great mals of people ever ſo glaring, defire il 
ſuch a viſitation? Could he make it the ſubjett of f | 
prayer to God, and ſay, Lord, ſend thy judgments i 
upon this guilty land, and ſubvert the preſent order : | 

o, things by @ revolution. And if this would not 1 
be the proper ſubject of prayer, could it be the 4 
proper wiſh of the heart? 4 

| | = 

Forgive, I pray, the freedom of theſe | uggeſtions. k | 
I beg you to believe, they originate in the pureſt 11 
motives; and it is the very furtheſt from my in- "| 
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tention to offend. I reverence and reſpett your 
order, and conſider it among the advantages of 
ſituation, to have the happineſs of living with ma- 
ny of you, in the habits of friendſhip. I am anxi- 
ous alſo (as I ſaid before) to conciliate your affec- 
tion, upon the preſent occaſion, and to obtain 
your prayers for our Country. And ſuffer me to 
add; theſe duties are indiſpenſible. For if Iſrael 
of old was commanded even when in an enemics 
country to ſeek the peace of the city, whither the 
Lord had cauſed him to be carried away captive, 
and to pray unto the Lord for it with a promiſe that 
in the peace of it he ſhould have peace: And if the 
apdſtle Paul, expreſsly enjoined that prayers and 
mnterceſſon and giving of thanks ſhould be made for 
all men, for Kings and all that are in authority, for 
the expreſs purpoſe, that the profeſſors of chriſti- 
anity, might lead guzet and peaceable lives im all god- 
linefs and honeſly; And the Apoſtle commanded 
this, at a time, when heathens, were the Princes 
to be prayed for, and chriſtians, were under the 
government of Idolaters ; judge, I pray you, how 
infinitely ſtrengthened is the precept, to all thoſe 
highly favored characters, who live under the full- 
eſt, and moſt complete Toleration, and in a coun- 
try where the Kings of tt are literally the nurſing 
Fathers, and the Queens the nurſing Mothers to the 
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Church of Chriſt, under every form by which it 
is diſtinguiſhed ! 


But while I aſſume this freedom with my Bre- 
thren of the Diſſenters: I hope I may no leſs ſo- 
licit the attention of the Clergy of the eſtabliſhment 
to the ſame important ſubject, peculiarly as it 
concerns perſons of their ſacred order. 


It will hardly be denied, but that extraordinary 
occaſions may occur, in every ſituation of public 
life which ſhall demand a more than ordinary re- 
gard to the principles of conduct under them; and 
when the criſis is peculiarly intereſting, (as in the 
preſent inſtance,) a greater freedom of addreſs, 
in pointing to the regulation of behaviour neceſſa- 
ry, may be with more propriety aſſumed. 


While with great chearfulneſs, T would pay 
due reſpe&, to the many very meritorious charac- 
ters, among the Clergy of the eſtabliſhment ; 
whoſe application to the duties of their order ; 
and whoſe ſhining talents diſplayed in defending 
the faith, have reflected a luſtre on the church to 
which they belong; I cannot at the ſame time but 
behold, with painful regret, ſome things in the 
order, which hang as a portentous weight, upon 
the intereſts of religion, and will I am perſuaded, 
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be among the cauſes, to break down the preſent 


ſyſtem, if ever ſuch an event ſhould take place 
in this country. 


That I may not offend, where in order to be 
regarded, I mult firſt obtain, the indulgence of a 
favorable hearing, I ſhall only venture to touch, 
and that ſlightly, upon one or two leading points, 
in which it I miſtake not, the clerical character, 
in the preſent day, is highly reprehenſible. It is 
notoriouſly known, that the Church of England, 
in all her forms, and offices of worſhip, profeſſes 
to be guided by the inſpired word, and to derive 
her ſole authority from thence. And her miniſ- 
ters no leſs, by their ſolemn and deliberate ſub- 
| ſcription, to the dottrines of her liturgy, are ſup- 
poled, to be moſt perfectly convinced of the 


truth, in which it is founded, and diſpoſed to act 


accordingly. Under theſe circumſtances, it be- 
comes a very ſerious, anda very awful Queſtion ; 
from whence, or by what unhappy fatality it is, that 
ſo fad a departure, from the profeſſed faith of the 
Church, ſhould diſtinguiſh, by far the greater 
part of the Sermons, delivered by the Clergy, 
both from the pulpit, and the preſs. The fact it. 
ſelf is undeniable, and even the common people 
in the preſent enlightened hour, are no ſtrangers 
to it. Will it be ſaid, by way of extenuation, 

that 
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that the Clergy conſider ſubſcription, merely as a 
neceſſary admiſſion into the Church, and there- 


fore comply with it pro formd ? Is it poſſible, that | 


any man of integrity, can take ſhelter from fo 
wretched a ſubterfuge ? No one, I am perſuaded, 
of any character, would act thus, in the circum- 
ſtances of common life. A man of any moral 
honeſty, would hardly think himſelf juſtified, af- 
ter pledging his word, to ſwerve from it. And 
wherefore Subſcription in religion, ſhould be lefs 
ſacred and inviolable, than the fidelity to be ob- 


ſerved, between Man, and Man, is difficult to 


ſay. Can any human being ſuppoſe, that to equi- 
vocate, in our dealings with each other, would 
be more faulty, than prevarication with God? 
And ſhall a man tremble to ſwear falſely, in a 
court of juſtice, and yet feel no apprehenſion, in 
braving the Almighty, with deliberately ſubſerib- 

ing to what he believes not to be true? Accord- 
ing to every Conception, I am able to entertain, 
of right, and wrong, the conduct of the Clergy, 
who preach contrary to the dottrines of the eſta- 
bliſhment they profeſs, becomes wholly inexcuſa- 
ble, and is not to be apologized for, by any ar- 
tifice, or evaſion, whatever. For on the ſuppo- 
ſition, that the liturgy of the Church, according 
to their ideas, be not founded on the ſcriptures, 
it is irreconcileable with common ſenſe, that any 
C 4 honeſt 
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honeſt man, could conſcientiouſly make his ſub- 
ſcription to it. And if it be, how is it, that any 
Miniſter even in a ſingle inſtance, dares to ſwerve 
from it ? In either caſe, there is a duplicity and 
of the worſt kind, neither can I ſee, bv what ſha- 
dow of excuſe, any moral man, can reconcile it 
to himſelf. But whatever the pretences may be, 


the matter is too glaring to be denied. And the ' 


Effects of it are ſenſibly felt in religion. They 
become not indeed, more fatal to the peace of 
the true chriſtian, than they afford matter of deri- 
ſion, to the infidel. For while the former, 


mourns in ſecret, in finding the morality of Epic- | 


tetus, too often iſſuing from our pulpits, in the 
place of evangelical truths: the latter, is encou- 
raged to make a jeſt of all religion, from behold- 
ing ſuch duplicity in its teachers. How far the 
bold, and hitherto unparalleled attacks of ſcepti- 
tiſm, with which the writings of the preſent day 
abound, may be aſcribed to this ſource may not 
perhaps be eaſily determined. But ſhould it pleaſe 
the providence of God, for the puniſhment of a 
guilty people, to permit the Infidel for a while 
to triumph ; ſhould the divine ſword, which now 
ſeems to be drawing from its ſcabbard, be wholly 
unſheathed, and receive the awful commiſſion, 
* go through the land: methinks the clergy I ad- 
vert to, will above all men, hear the ſolemn voice 
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accompanying it, ſpeaking in louder, and more 
alarming terrors in their ears, all I not v ſit 
for theſe things ſaith the Lord ? ſhall not my foul be 
avenged of ſuch a nation as this? hs 


The preſſing claims whind the preſent intereſt- 
ing criſis have upon the Clergy, might be heigh- 
tened, under ſeveral other points of view, and the 


appeal therefrom, more ſtrongly enforced. In 


ſuch ſeaſons, it might be expetted, from thoſe who 
miniſter in Holy things, that a more than ordina- 
ry attention, would be manifeſted in every part of 


their conduct; and ſince places of pleaſure and 


. amuſement, and the cuſtoms and manners of the 
world, are at all times highly unſuitable to their 


ſacred function; we ſhould now, naturally expect 
to behold, ſomewhat more immediately ſtriking, 


to diſtinguiſh from the great maſs of mankind, the 
Teachers of a ſelf-denying religion. But I for- 
bear to enlarge theſe topics. If what I have al- 
ready obſerved, ſhould happily attract the regard, 
and induce the ſeriouſneſs of refleAion, in thoſe 
to whom it is addreſſed; I ſhall obtain all, that I 
wiſh from what hath been ſaid, and may God give 
a bleſſing to it. 
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In the proſpett of national evils, rendered pro- 


bable from national tranſgreſſions, a large ſcope 
D Opens, 
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opens, for addreſſing the various characters and ſi- 
tuations, which make up ſocial life, And it is ve- 
ry obvious, with what advantage the intereſting to- 
pic here treated of, would enable me to make a 
particular appeal to every one. But leaving this 
application of our ſubje@ to every man's conſci- 
_ ence, in the ſight of God, I ſhall only defire, to 
add one word, by way of conſolation, to that hand- 
ful of people, however ſcattered through the King- 
dom, or however diverſified, among the various 
denominations of true Chriſtians, who are antici- 
pating in their minds, the divine judgments com- 
ing upon the earth, and are imploring in ſecret, 
the Lord to be favourable, to a guilty land, 


Whatever ſhall be the event of this humble ap- 
peal, to the people at large, I know, and am per- 
ſuaded, there 1s this ſmall remnant of God's faith- 
ful Servants, flill among us, who will regard, what 
hath been i, with whom the welfare of our Coun- 
try is dear, and who will require no arguments 
from me, to remember its intereſts in their daily 
prayers. It is in the piety of ſuch men, the per- 
manency and well-doing, of all Kingdoms exiſt. 
Neither do I ſcruple to ſay, that there is more re- 
al confidence, and ſecurity, in their prayers, than 
in all our fleets and armies. Go on, gracious Men, 
n your labor of love. Pray for the peace of Jeru- 
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falem, they fall proſper that love thee ; Peace be with- 
in her walls, and plenteouſneſs within her palaces, 
However unknown, or unnoticed, by the World. 
you are in everlaſting remembrance with God; 
and your prayers, come up for a memorial before 
him. And even, ſhould your petitions prove in- 
effectual; ſhould wrath be determined from God, 
upon this land ; yet your own intereſts, are ever- 
laſtingly ſecured, and placed above the reach of 
every contingency. Whatever apprehenſions you 
may entertain, for your Country, you need not, 
you ought not indeed, to cheriſh the leaſt appre- 


henſion for yourſelves. Your life is hid with Chriſt 


in God. Fear not any evil lidings, while your heart 
2s fixed, truſting in the Lord. 
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